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The  Funeral  of  Nancy  Lincoln 

BY  WILLIAM  E.  BARTON 


IIK  PRODUCTION  of  readable  fiction,  classed 
as  biographical  matter,  relating  to  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  began  while  he  was  still 
alive.  The  meagerness  of  the  material,  even 
for  a campaign  biography,  forced  the  author 
of  the  famous  “Wigwam  edition”  of  the  life 
of  “Abram”  Lincoln  in  i860  to  make  him  an 
orphan  at  an  early  age,  his  father  dying  and 
leaving  Abraham  the  main  support  of  his  widowed  mother  and  a 
large  family  of  younger  children.  Lincoln’s  own  reluctance  to  talk 
about  his  ancestry  and  boyhood  and  the  scantiness  of  the  material 
he  furnished  to  John  Locke  Scripps  were  not  without  effect  in 
suggesting  to  other  writers  that  necessity  was  the  mother  of  in- 
vention. 

' The  particular  invention  to  which  reference  is  now  to  be  made 
appeared  first  in  print,  so  far  as  I know,  in  rather  full  detail  in  1863, 
when  the  campaign  biography  was  more  or  less  of  an  old  story 
and  Lincoln  still  a man  to  be  written  about  and  with  no  immediate 
eye  to  the  election  of  1864.  Among  the  other  books  of  this  period 
is  one  which  uses  to  the  full  the  bit  of  fiction  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, when  a lad  of  9 or  10,  wrote  his  first  letter  to  Parson  Elkin, 
asking  him  to  make  a journey  from  Kentucky  into  Indiana  to  preach 
the  funeral  sermon  over  the  grave  of  Abraham  Lincoln’s  mother, 
who  died  October  5,  1818,  and  was  buried  at  once,  but  whose  funeral 
occurred  some  months  afterward. 

William  M.  Thayer  in  his  “The  Pioneer  Boy:  How  He  Became 
President,”  told  this  story  at  great  length  in  1863.  Abraham, 
obeying  his  father,  wrote  the  letter  at  the  dictation  of  Thomas 
Lincoln,  according  to  Thayer,  and  the  conversation  is  reported  in 
full.  Subsequent  authors  sent  Abraham  on  horseback  into  Ken- 
tucky, seeking  Parson  David  Elkin.  The  last  variation  thus  far  is 
by  Rose  Strunsky,  who  sends  the  boy  tramping  many  weary  miles 
through  winter’s  snows  to  bring  a minister  to  preach  his  mother’s 
funeral  sermon. 

Let  me  attempt  to  spoil  all  these  pretty  fictions  with  the  informa- 
tion that  there  was  nothing  unusual  about  this  burial  or  the  funeral 
of  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln.  She  died  one  day  and  was  buried  the 
next,  her  husband  sawing  out  the  boards  for  her  coffin  with  a 
whip-saw.  That  was  the  usual  way.  And,  unless  there  was  too 
much  sickness  in  the  neighborhood  for  the  usual  civilities,  the 
death  of  Nancy  Hanks  did  not  occur  without  all  the  consideration 
which  in  backwoods  settlements  is  shown  to  the  departing  and  to 
the  departed. 

Entire  Community  Eager  to  Help 

Let  it  be  known  that  a person  is  dying,  and  neighbors  in  back- 
woods  communities  will  leave  their  work  and  come  and  sit  in  the 
yard  until  death  occurs.  The  little  log  home  of  Thomas  and  Nancy 
Lincoln  had  more  of  ventilation  than  of  almost  any  other  modern 
sanitary  requirement,  but  the  air  may  well  have  grown  close  with 
the  number  of  women  crowding  about  Nancy  Lincoln’s  bed,  seeking 
to  minister  to  her  as  the  end  drew  near. 

After  she  was  dead  they  laid  her  body  out  tenderly,  there  being 
always  one  or  more  among  them  locally  noted  for  her  skill  in 
“laying  out”  the  dead.  They  put  on  it  the  best  dress  she  had  or 
made  a neat,  white  shroud  of  unbleached  cloth  and  bestowed  on 
her  dead  body  such  care  as  she  herself  had  seldom  had  in  life.  So 
they  prepared  her  for  the  rude  coffin  which  Thomas  Lincoln  sawed 
out  of  log  and  fastened  together  with  wooden  pins  in  lieu  of 
the  almost  unknown  nails. 

That  night  the  neighbors  “sat  up  with  the  dead.”  That  is,  they 
sat  with  the  body,  unless  there  were  so  many  sick  in  the  neighbor 
hood  that  all  who  could  sit  up  at  all  were  required  to  sit  up  with 
them.  There  were  no  trained  nurses  in  the  backwoods,  but  all 
women  were  trained  to  nurse  and  had  to  do  it ; and  some  acquired 
a remarkable  skill  in  nursing  and  were  sent  for  to  care  for  sick 
neighbors.  They  came  without  money 
and  without  price  and  gave  their 
loving  labor  without  stint,  the  fam- 
ily at  home  somehow  managing  to 
get  on  without  them.  My  own  grand- 
mother was  one  of  these.  She  came 
from  the  east  to  the  prairies  of  111 
inois  in  1846,  the  mother  of  ten  sons 
and  a daughter.  My  grandfather  had 
no  skill  in  the  sickroom,  hut  he  had 


great  fortitude  and  kindness;  he  would  ride  or  drive  far  to  take 
his  wife  to  where  she  was  needed.  And  she,  who  could  also  spin 
and  dye  and  weave,  who  had  a system  of  cutting  out  clothes  which 
many  women  learned  of  her,  and  whose  elear  voice  led  the  sing- 
ing in  church,  was  also  a remarkable  nurse.  1 do  not  think  she 
ever  received  a cent  for  her  work,  which  took  her  far  and  wide 
among  her  neighbors.  Sueh  women  were  never  idle;  they  were 
usually  good  housekeepers  at  home. 

But  in  the  backwoods  of  Indiana,  unless  there  was  such  general 
illness  that  all  women  who  could  sit  up  were  desperately  needed, 
a group  of  people  sat  up  with  the  dead.  The  sitting  up  was  done, 
of  course,  in  the  room  in  which  Nancy  died  and  in  which  Thomas 
and  little  Sarah  and  Abraham  were  sleeping,  unless  these  all,  or 
some  of  them,  ascended  to  the  loft,  where  Abe  had  his  bed. 

Those  who  sat  up  sang  at  intervals  all  through  the  night.  They 
sang  “Why  Should  We  Mourn  Departing  Friends?”  to  the  old 
tune  of  “China.”  Do  you  remember  it?  It  was  sung  at  more 
funerals  in  the  old  days  than  “Beautiful  Isle  of  Somewhere”  or 
any  other  of  the  new  an^  evanescent  songs  in  these  latter  days. 

Haste  Never  Apparent  in  Last  Rites 

The  next  day  came  the  burial.  The  digging  of  the  grave  was  a 
prominent  event.  It  required  very  nearly  the  whole  neighborhood, 
if  only  two  or  three  men  arrived  before  noon,  they  did  not  begin 
work,  but  went  home  to  dinner  and  returned.  I have  had  to  wait 
in  the  hills  of  Kentucky  with  a burial  procession  and  a corpse 
while  the  grave  was  finished,  because  only  two  or  three  arrived 
for  the  first  hour  or  two;  yet  only  two  at  the  beginning  and  one 
in  the  latter  stages  could  work  at  it  at  one  time  afterward. 

The  funeral  sermon?  That  was  preached  later.  It  was  not  ex- 
pected at  the  time  of  the  burial.  It  habitually  occurred  some  months 
afterward.  Here  is  where  all  the  writers  have  erred.  They  have 
assumed  that  no  preacher  was  within  reach  of  Pigeon  creek  at 
the  time  of  the  death  of  Nancy  Lincoln  or  for  months  afterward. 
That  might  have  been  true,  but  if  there  had  been  twenty  preachers 
there  the  funeral  would  have  been  postponed  just  the  same. 

There  was  nothing  unusual  about  the  funeral  of  the  mother  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  The  picture  of  the  heartbroken  lad  writing 
his  letter,  riding  through  swollen  streams  or  trudging  through  the 
snow  to  find  a preacher  has  no  warrant  in  fact  or  in  custom  of 
the  country.  The  prompt  burial  and  the  deferred  funeral  were 
the  regular  thing.  It  was  what  the  Lincolns  and  all  their  neighbors 
expected  and  were  accustomed  to.  Anything  different,  indeed, 
would  have  surprised  them. 

Last  spring  I talked  with  Professor  Rexford  Raymond  of  Berea 
College,  Kentucky,  concerning  his  summer  plans.  He  was  plan- 
ning certain  lectures  in  the  mountains,  certain  sermons  and  certain 
funerals.  Among  the  rest,  he  was  to  preach  at  the  funeral  of  a 
boy  of  10  who  had  died  ten  years  before.  The  family  had  wanted 
him  to  preach  the  funeral  sermon  a few  months  after  the  boj^’s 
death,  but  Dr.  Raymond  had  removed  to  Brooklyn.”  Re- 
turning after  several  years,  he  found  the  funeral  service  still  wait- 
ing for  him;  and  I have  no  doubt  that  sometime  in  August,  1819, 
the  service  was  duly  held.  The  boy’s  playmates  had  grown  to  be 
voters  and  had  served  in  the  war,  but  they  assembled,  I am  con- 
fident, to  hear  the  sermon  in  honor  of  their  childhood  friend.  I 
have  attended  funerals  in  the  same  region  where,  tearfully  seated 
among  the  mourners  of  a deceased  wife,  was  the  bereaved  hus- 
band’s second  wife. 

Many  years  ago,  while  I was  preaching  in  the  mountains  of 
east  Tennessee,  a woman  died  who  was  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
county  officials.  This  man  had  his  office  at  the  county  seat,  and 
his  farm  was  about  three  miles  from  where  I lived.  The  whole 
county  knew  of  the  hard  fight  for  the  woman’s  life,  and  when,  at 
last,  she  died,  a throng  gathered  at  the  farm.  I,  too,  mounted  my 
horse  and  rode  over  to  join  the  sympathetic  assembly. 

Hitching  my  horse  to  a swinging 
limb  of  a tree  down  “the  branch,”  I 
walked  among  the  other  horses  tied 
along  the  stream  and  entered  the 
yard,  filled  with  groups  of  men.  T 
passed  the  porch,  filled  with  sympa- 
thetic women,  many  with  hahics  in 
their  arms.  Inside  I met  the  hus- 
band and  spoke  my  word  of  sym- 
pathy, then  passed  out  again  and 
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talked  witli  nieii  in  the  yard.  Presently  another  county  official 
came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  step  aside  with  him,  and  we  walked 
behind  the  corncrib. 

Said  he:  “Mr.  McCune  (meaning  the  bereaved  husband)  wants 

to  know  whether  you  have  come  as  a minister  or  as  a neighbor.” 

1 replied:  “Say  to  Mr.  McCune  i have  come  as  a neighbor.” 
He  asked  me  to  stay  where  1 was,  and  I remained,  behind  the 
corncrib,  awaiting  another  message  from  Mr.  McCune.  Up  on  the 
hillside  1 could  observe  the  leisurely  movements  of  the  grave  dig- 
gers, finishing,  without  great  haste,  the  two-thirds  dug  grave.  From 
the  shed  behind  the  house  came  the  rythmic  tap  of  the  small  ham- 
mer finishing  the  coffin;  they  were  lining  it  with  glazed  white  mus- 
lin, fastened  witli  small  tacks.  I noticed  that  they  put  a roll  of 
cotton  wadding  under  the  muslin  to  make  it  soft  for  the  body  of 
the  dead  woman.  The  time  of  the  burial  was  drawing  somewhat 
near. 

Soon  the  man  who  had  left  me  behind  the  crib  had  returned, 
bringing  with  him  Mr.  McCune.  The  latter  took  my  hand  again 
and  shook  it  warmly.  He  said  to  me,  in  substance:  “You  are 
very  welcome  and  I thank  you  for  coming.  I take  it  kindly  for 
myself  and  my  children  and  as  a mark  of  respect  for  my  wife. 
I was  glad  to  see  you  enter  the  house,  but  I will  admit  I was  some- 
what embarrassed.  I knew  that  it  was  your  custom  to  conduct  the 
funeral  service  at  the  time  of  the  burial.  I have  no  objection  to 
that  custom  and  see  in  it  some  things  to  commend.  But  it  is  not 
our  custom  to  preach  the  funeral  at  the  time  of  the  burial.  There 
are  absent  friends  who  must  be  notified;  we  must  consider  who 
should  be  notified  and  at  what  time  it  will  be  best  to  hold  the  ser- 
vice. My  wife  was  a Baptist  (he  pronounced  it  ‘Babtist’  and  so,  I 
have  no  doubt,  did  Thomas  Lincoln),  and  we  shall  doubtless  have 
the  service  in  accordance  with  their  local  custom  and  with  one  or 
more  Baptist  preachers  to  preach.  But  I hope  you  also  will  be 
present  and  have  a part  in  the  service.” 

I thanked  him  for  the  invitation  and  told  him  I should  be  glad 
to  accept  if  the  time  proved  convenient.  Then  he  said:  “There 

is  one  other  reason  why  it  would  hardly  be  right  to  preach  the 
funeral  today.  This  is  my  second  wife,  and  I have  never  yet  got 
around  to  have  my  first  wife’s  funeral  preached.  I now  intend  to 
have  them  both  preached  together.” 

It  remains  only  to  be  said  concerning  this  friend  of  mine  that 
before  I left  the  mountains  he  was  happily  married  to  his  third 
wife,  not  having  got  round  to  the  double  funeral  at  the  time  of 
the  wedding.  I am  unable  to  say  whether,  when  he  finally  got 
round  to  it,  the  service  was  for  more  than  two. 

These  things  I recall,  with  others  like  them,  when  I read  the 
books  that  attempt  to  explain  the  interval  between  the  burial  and 
the  funeral  of  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln.  The  simple  truth  is  that 
there  was  nothing  unusual  about  the  funeral  of  the  President’s 
mother.  She  was  buried  promptly,  as  must  always  be  done  in 
rural  communities  where  no  embalming  facilities  exist,  and  where 
the  one  room  must  be  used  by  the  living  family;  and  the  funeral 
occurred  when  a preacher  was  available  whose  faith  the , family 
shared  and  whom  the  family  liked  and  after  opportunity  to  send 
notice  to  absent  friends. 

The  preachers  were  all  farmers  and  had  their  scattered  appoint- 
ments. It  was  never  safe  to  assume  that  a given  preacher  would 
be  at  liberty  on  a given  day;  it  was  necessary  to  know  what  his 
monthly  appointments  were.  Funerals  were  arranged,  largely  in 
the  summer,  after  the  corn  plowing  was  over  and  before  fodder 
pulling  time,  which  was  followed  by  cold  weather.  Nancy  Hanks 
received  decent  burial,  a Christian  funeral,  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  of  the  community  and  of  the  Kentucky  mountains  to 
this  day. 

Minister’s  Books  Became  a Public  Library 

BY  MARVIN  M.  WALTERS 

A GOOD  MANY  ministers  have  such  libraries  that  they  can- 
not be  turned  into  public  libraries  with  much  better  re- 
sults than  a technical  law  library,  an  agricultural  library  or 
a musician’s  library  could  become  of  much  use  in  general  eulture. 

I found  ours  bending  in  that  direction  four  years  ago.  It  was  fast 
becoming  a minister’s  library.  I was  trying  to  put  into  it  such 
books  as  would  be  of  especial  use  to  my  work.  The  'path  was  be- 
coming deeper,  not  wider. 

About  this  time  it  occurred  to  us  that  our  library  could  and, 
in  fact,  ought  to  be  of  some  considerable  use  to  other  families 
than  our  own.  Gould  such  be  possible?  I remembered  that  a few 
good  books  had  fallen  to  me  in  earlier  days  from  the  hands  of 
my  good  pastors.  Could  1 do  that  much  for  our  boys  and  girls? 
'I'licse  were  the  first  thoughts  of  our  public  library. 


in  Chicago  one  day  1 was  able  to  buy  a general  library  of  more 
than  200  volumes  that  would  make  good  reading  for  a minister  and 
at  the  same  time  would  be  attractive  to  boys  and  girls,  men  and 
women  in  a rural  parish.  This  was  brought  home.  Announcement 
was  made  from  the  pulpit  that  anyone  wishing  books  could  borrow 
if  they  came  to  the  manse.  During  the  first  year  115  of  these 
books  were  read,  several  of  them  more  than  once.  The  second 
year  many  new  ones  were  added  and  they  were  read,  making  nearly 
300  loaned. 

This  is  no  freak  notion.  We  would  not  be  doing  this  but  for  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  such  library  for  the  folk  here,  and  for  the 
second  fact  that  if  there  were,  it  might  just  fall  out  that  there 
would  be  no  one  to  keep  it  in  order  and  fit  to  use.  Some  days 
ago  I was  visiting  in  a larger  town  than  ours.  Years  ago  about 
1,000  books  had  been  bought  for  the  library  there.  I was  sur- 
prised to  find  many  of  the  same  authors  that  we  have  in  our  library, 
and  to  discover  many  of  the  books  piled  up  like  junk  in  one  corner. 
The  people  told  us  that  the  picture  show  had  killed  the  library,  but 
on  careful  examination  I found  this  not  true.  We  have  a good 
picture  show  in  our  town ; our  children'  go,  but  they  also  read  books. 
There  they  do  not  read.  What  is  really  the  difference?  It  is  a 
matter  of  someone  who  will  continually  care  for  this  fine  thing  we 
call  a library.  A library  is  like  a baby,  it  requires  lots  of  care. 
We  are  willing  to  turn  over  the  book  business  here  to  anyone 
who  will  take  it  up  and  keep  it  going;  but  until  that  person  or  or- 
ganization comes  forward  we  will  loan  our  books.  It  is  not  a source 
of  proselyting  for  our  church,  even  if  Mormons,  Methodists,  Chris- 
tians and  many  others  besides  Presb}^erians  do  read  our  books. 
It  is  a matter  of  a little  Christianity  ministering  in  good  books. 

How  will  we  keep  it  up?  Men  will  give  individually  toward  its 
upkeep.  The  Sunday  school  will  probably  set  aside  a certain 
amount  to  keep  new  books  coming  in.  It  is  not  very  expensive 
anyway.  The  good  wife  of  the  pastor  has  done  most  of  the  read- 
ing ahead  of  the  children  and  checking  out  of  the  books.  Our 
children  are  happy  and  busy,  partly  because  they  read. 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  you  loan  technical  books  like  commentaries  ?” 
Why,  yes,  I have  done  that.  Sabbath  school  teachers  borrow  them 
some  times  and  take  exceptionally  good  care  of  them,  too.  It’s 
lots  of  fun  being  just  a little  like  Christ,  even  in  lending  books. 


We  Parents  in  Our  Home 

BY  EDITH  BROWN  KIRKWOOD 

IT  IS  A FAD  of  the  day  to  “settle”  problems.  We  take  up 
burdens  with  the  readiness  with  which  we  partake  of  the 
morning  cereal,  the  noonday  leftovers  or  the  evening  feast. 
We  count  that  day  quite  lost  which  does  not  present  some  belated 
private  question  for  public  discussion,  but  of  all  the  favorites  none 
is  so  much  a favorite  as  “the  problem  of  the  child.” 

Sometimes  I am  moved  to  pity  for  the  modern  child.  We  elders 
are  so  well  intentioned  in  our  desire  to  make  easy  the  way  for  him 
and  often  we  must  be  such  nuisances.  We  talk  of  him  as  if  he 
were  a geometric  thing — morally,  mentally,  physically.  We  serve 
him  hot  and  cold  on  the  table  of  mathematics  and  create  of  him 
a problem  when  often  he  is  not  even  a question.  We  set  him  apart 
from  the  family  of  which  he  is  a part  and  exclaim : “How  shall 

we  solve  him?” 

I believe  in  discussions  to  a certain  extent.  They  serve  to  put 
a polish  upon  minds  and  to  mingle  ideas.  Now  and  then  they 
merely  scramble  the  ideas,  but  that  is  an  individual  question. 
What  I want  to  know  of  the  parents  of  today  is  whether  there 
is  not  too  great  a tendency  to  lean  upon  the  general  discussion  for 
support  rather  than  make  a study  of  the  individual  childish 
product.  Are  not  we  mothers  of  the  present  generation — and 
1 put  tile  question  to  the  mothers,  for  the  fathers  are  finding  less 
and  less  time  for  direct  parental  duties  as  the  business  demands 
increase — placing  too  great  stress  on  the  bookish  arguments  of  a 
few  “experts,”  forgetting  that  the  greatest  textbook  in  the  world 
is  the  child  in  our  own  household? 

That  includes  you  and  me  and  the  children  we  now  are  en- 
deavoring to  learn,  just  as  our  parents  studied  us  before  them. 
Your  boy  and  my  hoy  are  far  from  being  perfect,  not  having  been 
given  that  inheritance,  but  this  increasing  desire  on  (he  part  of  the 
parents  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  those  who  create  big  “child 
lu-oblems”  of  youthful  human  shortcomings  is  unfair  to  the  child 
and  demoralizing  to  parental  strength. 

The  grandfather’s  rod  which  spared  not  neither  did  it  spoil  has 
given  place  to  the  “mother’s  meeting”  wherein  such  meaningful 
phrases  as  “the  power  of  suggestion,”  “free  development,”  “the 
misunderstood  child”  and  others  of  equal  impressiveness  make  dis- 
cussions of  those  things  which  in  other  days  merely  were  family 


